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HERE AND THERE 


The Parties 


We hear much today of the coalition of the two largest 
pees in the country, the Congress and the Praja Socialists. 
e Socialists are responsible for the wooing. ‘Will the 
marriage take place? It is not going to be a life-long con- 
tract, by no means. Merely a ‘mariage de convenance’. 
The two parties will preserve their own programmes and 
entities. But the mere idea has shocked the souls of a large 
number of pious, bourgeois Congressmen, and an equally 
large proportion of fervid Marxists among the Socialists. 
How can the two strains mingle? What monstrosity may 
we not expect from so disparate a union ? 


At the same time both parties are stricken to the heart 
with shame and sorrow over their shortcomings and defec- 
tions. The leaders have publicly bemoaned the fact and 
drawn up long lists of good resolutions for themselves and 
for their members. As the older and wiser party, the Con- 
gress hassetan outstanding example in this respect, though 
there is nothing new in what they propose to do. May we 
hope and pray that these good intentions on all'sides will 
not succumb to the weakness of the flesh in these difficult 
days of easy money and lax consciences. 


Behind the Curtain 


Trouble behind the Iron Curtain might be welcome 
news to the peoples of the free democracies. But the blood 
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and the terror, the atmosphere of spying and suspicion, the 
anguish of soul, the fear of reprisal is a very heavy toll to 
pay for the desperate revolt of the poor victims of Soviet 
exploitation. First Czechoslovakia, then East Germany, and 
then who knows which country behind the Iron Curtain 
has passed and is passing through these excruciating strug- 
gles for freedom. Poland is already verging towards a 
similar state of active hatred and rebellion against the Rus- 
sian conqueror. The Russian people are building for them- 
selves a host of implacable enemies who will seize their 
chance of revenge the moment it arrives. 


And in the midst of these ugly happenings, we hear 
siren voices tell us of the miraculous Soviet achievements 
in caring for the health of the Russian people. One would 
like to know how many of the real Russian people visit 
these sanatoria and enjoy the facilities of rural dispen- 
saries ? Perhaps they are meant exclusively for Communist 
party members and their friends ? How else can one re- 
concile the violent upsurge of the people in the Soviet satel- 
lite countries and their cruel repression with the apparently 
highly benevolent acts of a humane Russian government ? 


Conversion Issue 

What is our Secular State coming to? Will all the 
guarantees concerning freedom to practise and propagate 
religion remain verbal promises made in the first fervour 
of Indian Independence? Were the minorities wise in 
being so acquiescent and trustful in not demanding for 
more genuine pledges? These are the questions that are 
troubling the minds of the Christian minority and have 
thrown them into a state of anxious embarrassment, fear 
and disappointment with the present government. To the 
Christian it seems so strange that while any citizen may 
‘convert’ a fellow citizen to his own way of thinking, he 
may not do so when it is a question of religion, which is 
indeed the most crucial business in human existence. The 
country can go ‘Communist’ with apparently nobody 
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bothering, but if a few people turn to find religious solace in 
Christianity, immediately there is an uproar in certain 
circles. Are Christians not as good citizens as any others in 
the country ? Must they be forced to dismantle their edu- 
cational and welfare institutions for lack of trained foreign 
personnel merely because evangelism displeases a few in- 
terested parties in high places? Must the whole country 


suffer for the sake of the prejudices and the fanaticism of 
a few individuals ? 


Social Teaching 


Courses for social work have been inaugurated under 
Catholic auspices in the new scholastic year in Jesuit col- 
leges in Bombay, Madras, Trichinopoly and Mangalore. 
Diplomas will be conferred on tke successful students, 
who will be equipped with sound knowledge of social ser- 
vice, its theoretical background, and the practical training 
to put their knowledge into practice. In Calcutta, St. Xa- 
vier’s College has started a Labour course for workingmen. 
Social Action welcomes these efforts wholeheartedly as one 
of the most important methods of enlightening Catholics 
and non-Cathclics on the social teaching of the Church, and 
preparing men and women who will help with the material 
and social uplift of the country in a spirit of sympathy and 
sacrifice. 


High Prices 

In the wake of unemployment come high prices. This 
is certainly a strange phenomenon. But for the poorer sec- 
tions of our community it is a heavy-blow. It is always 
painful to see the pinched faces of starving people, to hear 
their hungry voices and be unable to help them. At times 
one really wonders how they manage to prolong their lives 
on so little. It is not poverty that they endure ; it is inhuman 
misery. God help those responsible for creating such man- 
made scarcity for the sake of selfish gain. From these in- 
deed the penalty will be demanded till the last farthing. 

A. F. 
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THE QUEST FOR AN 
IDEOLOGY 


We are living in an age of ideological conflict. Our 
century is strewn with the wrecks of some of them, like 
Facism, Nazism, Liberalism. But there are others that are 
still struggling for supremacy like Marxism, and others that 
have stood the test of time, like Parliamentary Democracy, 
but Fave to be accommodated to new situations that are 
forever arising in a dynamic world. Every new constitu- 
ticn that sees the lizht of day owes its origin to a particular 
pattern of ideas and values, which forms the composite 
ideclogy, the driving force behind institutional changes in 
society. The second International Congress of Political 
Science that held its sessions at the Hague last year adopted 
as the subject for its discussions the influence of ideology 
on political change. The discussions veered around the 
three following topics : 


(a) Political rules and analysis of ideologies. 


(b) Dissemination of ideologies; methods and condi- 
tions. 


(c) Research on ideologies. 


Though the Rapporteur on this particular session complain- 
ed that the participants had not been given time enough to 
meet each other and discuss their findings before the public 
meetings so as to work out a logical scheme, some of their 
conclusions are worth consideration. 


What is an Ideology ? 

There are various kinds of ideologies, religious, politi- 
cal, social, metaphysical ; but we are busy here only with 
political ideologies. A definition of a political ideology was 
given by one of the discussants, Dr. Loewenstein. He des- 
cribes it as a “ consistent and integrated pattern of thoughts 
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and beliefs explaining man’s attitude to life and his exist- 
ence in society, and advocating a conduct and action pattern 
responsive to and commensurate with such beliefs.” A 
briefer definition, that of another discussant, Dr. Lojendio, 
emphasises the same thought-content of the word. 
An Ideology, says Dr. Lojendio, is “a system of 
ideas set up for the sake of action”. These defi- 
nitions implicitly distinguish an ideology from a mere 
theory. An ideology has legs; it is meant for action; it 
inspires action. On the other hand an ideology is not the 
same thing as the political institutions that it inspires. Our 
social and political institutions are the structure and the 
mechanism that guide our day-to-day lives in organised 
society. We could not live at peace without them. They 
owe their existence however to some ideology or other; 
they are the result of the desires of men groping for a pat- 
tern of scciety which will satisfy their needs and ideals. The 
Representative system for instance can be singled out as an 
example of an ideology emerging from a belief in human 
equality end the two-party system that it devised was the 
social institution through which equality was sought to be 
concretely realised. 


The influence of ideologies on modern Constitutions is 
undeniable. The Indian Constitution is inspired by the de- 
sire to ensure its peoples Justice, Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. And the long section on Fundamental Rights 
is an amplification of the aims and objects of the Constitu- 
tion. All these concepts are ultimately the result of much 
thinking of how to arrange a democratic society in which 
each man will be given the honour due to his dignity as a 
human being and the opportunity to develop himself in an 
atmosphere of freedom. The Rule of Law and the Parlia- 
mentary mechanism of England have been taken over and 
incorporated into our Constitution. And the Fedeval sys- 
tem of the U.S.A. has to some extent influenced our me- 
thods of government. If India’s Constitution is copied by 
Egypt, the same set of beliefs and convictions, together with 
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the corresponding institutions, will be carried over into the 
Egyptian constitution. 


Social Change 

How does ideology effect social change ? Either by the 
democratic process or by revolutionary action, answers 
Jules Blanchet. Very often it does happen that due to vest- 
ed interests or political lethargy a state of disequilibrium 
is produced in society by the divergence existing between 
the ideology and its concrete realisation. People may desire 
a state of justice through a more equitable distribution of 
property ; and instead inequality of incomes may still per- 
sist. A time comes when the imbalance is too great ; equili- 
brium is then restored by a new law or a revolt cf the op- 
pressed against the rich. To redress the balance new insti- 
tutions may have to be forged ; only through tk.em can the 
stability of society be secured. 


Ideologies do not stagnate in a free society. They are 
always allowed to develop and continually adapt themsel- 
ves to new social situations. They are said to be mobile, 
even dynamic. At the same time, they are not all of the 
same pattern. In a totalitarian society, the ideology is 
sought to be determined and fixed once and for ever. It 
might evolve under force cf circumstances, but even these 
new appearances are carefully watched and strictly con- 
trolled. The conflict of social ideologies causes the social 
evolution to move towards the most rational structure of 
social organisation. But the process is not an even cne. 
There are regressions and progressions ; much denends on 
the correct interpretation of human needs and the peculia- 
rities of the social situation in terms cf the new ideology. 


Some ideologies are freely accepted. This is generally 
so in a free society. But others are forced down the throats 
of their adherents, as is obvious from the experience of our 
own century when large masses of people have passed under 
the grip of totalitarian regimes. 
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The Ne2d of an Ideology 


An ideology provides the individual with a rational ex- 
planation and justification of the existing order. The func- 
tion of the ideology is therefore teleological. It provides 
the members of a particular society with the reason for 
the existing institutions peculiar to them. Thus ‘the Ame- 
rican way of life’ tends to justify to every American the 
social and political institutions of the U.S.A. where freedom 
of enterprise and equality of persons are sought to be 
guaranteed through them. In a similar way the Adminis- 
trative Law of France guarantees to the French citizen 
prompt justice in case cf any injury he might have suffered 
at the hands of the French government officers. In this way, 
tk.2 ideology evokes the loyalty of the citizen to the political 
institutions of his country. 

However in normal life, the political ideology never 
stands alone; it achieves its purpose by working together 
with several other non-political ideologies, such as the reli- 
gious ideology, and the metaphysical ideology. As a mat- 
ter of fact the political ideology is very often closely inter- 
woven with the religious ideology. There must be a closely 
compact system of beliefs and convictions in whick. both 
religious and political influences play their respective roles 
in crder to achieve a stable sccial and political order. Nor 
can we leave the metaphysical ideology out of considera- 
tion. The present dissatisfaction for instance with the ex- 
isting ideology of material progress and productivity that 
caters cnly to the physical side of man is due to the absence 
of a deeper insight and insistence on the ideological value 
of faith and belief in man’s spiritual nature and aspirations. 


Changes in Ideologu 


There is no doubt that ideology is affected by its en- 
vironment. Indeed while an ideology tries to bring about a 
change in the social structure, it is often intrinsically affect- 
ed by the environment it produces. The classic example of 
how this takes place is the slow evolution of the Marxist 
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thesis under Lenin and Stalin in Soviet Russia. ‘According 
to orthcdex Marxist theory, the revolution should take 
place first in advanced cavitalist countries, which possess 
a large and strongly united proletariat. But instead of 
countries like Germany or England setting the lead, it was 
in Russia, a backward industrial country in 1917, that the 
revolution took place. Marxist ideology was then revised 
by Lenin to suit the new circumstances. Lenin maintained 
that the proletarian revolution depended more on the pro- 
per organisation of the revolutionary movement than on the 
economic state of the country. Lenin transformed Marx’s 
theory of how the classless society would be established into 
a theory of how to nourish and carry through a successful 
revolution. 

In a similar way, Stalin after having established him- 
seif in power and buiit up a nowerful bureaucracy revised 
the Marxian dogma of the withering away cf the state by 
maintaining that the time for the demolition of the state 
had not yet arrived and that until the Soviet state had des- 
troyed all her enemies, the Scviet government was a prac- 
tical necessity which could not be dispensed with under any 
circumstances. 


Mao-Tse-Tung established the Communist state in 
China by crganising a discontented peasantry through a 
highly disciplined party. ‘While Tito maintains that in 
Yugoslavia the peasants are the real backbone of the Com- 
munist Party. 


This is sufficient evidence to show how environment 
influences ideoiogy, and sometimes even proves it false. 


Ideologies and Classes 

Dees an ideology owe its existence to a class or does it 
transcend class distinctions end arise from an entire social 
group like a party or a religious denomination ? This point 
was keenly discussed at the Congress. The Yugoslav re- 
presentative, a strong Marxist, upheld the Marxian thesis 
that every ideology owes its crigin to a specific class. Of 
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course the word class bas to be understood in the Marxian 
sense of a division of.the peovle based on property quali- 
fications. The Anti-Marxists denied the theory and said 
that an ideology really arises from a social group that ex- 
tends beyond the barriers cf ownership. A case in point 
was the rise of Nationalism which belonged to an entire 
nation irrespective of the classes into which it was divided. 
But the Marxists were ready with. the answer that ultimate- 
ly Nationalism too began with a specific party before spread- 
ing to the entire people who later came to regard them- 
selves as a nation. And the discussion ended there. But the 
Marxian position was never proved, it was only affirmed. 
The Quest 

The search for a suitable ideology that will bring peace 
to a troubled world is going on actively among thinking 
men. Al!most all the political ideologies we know of are 
being debunked one after another. Liberalism has failed 
miserably. Marxism kas tried to take its place. But the 
totalitarian state that it has erected is viewed with terror and 
discust by peonle who still enjoy and value freedom. Fas- 
cism has had its day. Rationalism and Materialism, more 
metaphysica! than political ideologies, are losing their grip 
on the minds of the most noted thinkers of our days. So- 
cialism is passing through a period of anxious misgiving ; 
it has lest its bearings and: is trying to recapture the spirit 
thet inspired its first promoters. Today Democracy seems 
to be the challenging word in politics. But like Socialism, 
Democracy too seems to be suffering from a violent internal 
discontent. What does Democracy really stand for ? Where 
is it actually practised ? Who are the really Democratic 
nations of the world ? Th.2 Soviets claim to be as democratic 
as the so-called free countries of the globe. Does democracy 
merely signify economic security ? Or does it also mean 
freedom to pick and choose one’s way of life, provided one 
dies not thereby injure one’s neighbour ? It is too evident 
that the Soviet type of security without spiritual freedom 
can never be called democracy. . The lack of freedom 
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of thought, expression, and movement behind the Iron Cur- 
tain gives the lie to the totalitarian claims of having estab- 
lished a true democracy. 


On the other hand, the democratic ideology in the free 
countries is too often betrayed by the social injustices that 
are still perpetrated in its name, despite the elaborate guar- 
antees of freedom and equality, containd in their constitu- 
tions and institutions. This divergence between ideal and 
concrete reality is the root cause of the continuous dissatis- 
faction, both economic, social and political, that prevails 
outside the Soviet territories. 


The Missing Element 

Besides the bare political ideology therefore there is 
need of a metaphysical ideology, a kind of sub-structure to 
uphold and justify in the minds of rational men the new 
social organisation that we term Democracy. The failure 
of Democracy is due to the absence of a correct metaphy- 
sical outlook on the meaning of life and man’s existence 
on this earth. While libérty and freedom are being ex- 
alted and glorified against the repression of the human 
spirit in Communist countries, their rightful place in the 
entire context of a man’s physical and spiritual life is neg- 
lected. Liberty for the modern mind means the right to 
do whatever one pleases, just as one pleases, without a 
thought of one’s obligation to a supreme moral law. This 
is a false notion of liberty, and a dangerous one too, since 
it upsets the delicate relationship between man and his 
Maker, to whom he is bound by innate, intrinsic obligations. 

Unless and until man’s nature is properly understood 
and evaluated in all its extent and devth, both ideclogy and 
the institutions it produces will collapse and fail to realise 
the ends they were meant to achieve. The metaphysical im- 
plication of our social institutions is an important element 
in the general set-up of society, much more so in a demo- 
cratic framework where every individual is carefully 
valued and considered. What is the origin of human dig- 
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nity, why do we evaluate the human person so highly, how 
can these values enter into the formation of a political: 
ideology, are some of the more pressing questions that 
puzzle the minds of our generation. We propose to sug- 
gest some kind of an answer to this problem in a further 
article on the same topic. 


(To be continued) 
A Fonseca. 


(The Soviet Peace Offensive) 


Is the Kremlin, at last, really in earnest in its desire 
for peace? Has Malenkov, Stalin’s own chosen successor, 
repudiated the works of his master ? Can Communist dic- 
tatorship and parliamentary democracy live in peace? Are 
the gestures and expressions of peace of the new Soviet 
rulers really indicative of their good and peaceful inten- 
tions ? Such are some of the questions discussed and de 
bated by men and women who have experienced six years 
of a shooting war, and succeeding years of a cold war. Yet, 
even while these questions await a clear and definite an- 
swer, there is emerging, slowly and surely, tk all too 
familiar pattern of Communist dialectics which belies the 
hopes of all who still believe in the peaceful designs of 
Communist policy! 

Not without some reason, soon after the death of the 
Red Dictator, the peace loving peoples of the world began to 
hope that the era of war and international tension would 
give place to world peace and security. On March 9th 
while burying his master, Stalin, the new Soviet leader, 
Malenkov, pledged his own regime to a policy of “living 
in peace with all countries” ; a few days later, while stress- 
ing the fact that the world’s problems could be settled 
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peacefully, Malenkov added: “ This is our attitude towards 
all States, among them the United States of America”. 
Four days later still more soft words came from the Rus- 
sians. In Eastern Germany, the Russian General Vassily 
Chuikov in an unexpectedly polite note, apologised for the 
killing of a British airman by his Russian M.1.Gs, and then 
went on to invite Britain, and later France and the U.S.A. 
for a conference so as to prevent, in the future, “ such regret- 
table incidents”. On March 31st, the Russian Commander 
said that his country was eager to conclude a Germany 
peace treaty and help in the unification of all Germany. 


The Soviet neace offensive then spread Eastward. On 
March 28th, Kim Ii Sung, the North Korean Prime Minister, 
took up an old proposal made by the former U.N. Comman- 
der, in Kcrea, General Mark Clark, and wrote: “ Our side 
. .. fully agrees to your side’s proposal to exchange sick 
and seriously injured prisoners cf war...’ He went on to 
suggest “the smooth settlement of the entire question of 
prisoners of war, thereby achieving an armistice in Korea”. 
A few days later, Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister of Red 
China, advanced the possibilities cf an armistice in Korea, 
by a proposal not unlike that which was passed in the U.N. 
Assembly in December 1952, whereby prisoners unwilling 
to return to Communist countries should be sent to some 
neutral State. The following month, the Korean truce 
talks received support in Moscow, and Viacheslav Molotov, 
the U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister, said, “ This proposal allows 

. . for an armistice in Korea”. Seviet good-will reached 
even the U.N. Assembly. After using the veto to dispose 
of two of the West’s candidates to succeed Mr. Trygve Lie, 
as General Secretary, the Soviet delegate to the U.N., Mr. 
Andrei Vishinsky, accepted another candidate put up by 
the Wes.ern Powcrs. Mr. Dag Hammarskjold of Sweden. 

This‘new Soviet peace offensive can be correctly gauged 
only when placed in the context of Communist dialectics. 
In fact, Soviet policy, based as it is on Marxian dialectics, 
finds it impossible to move out of a fixed and permanent 
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pattern, and hence, it follows, that the permanent psycho- 
logy and unchanged inner working of the Soviet mind, which 
transcends time and place, reveal themselves with conti- 
nuity and uniformity in all issues, both great and small. 
The blue-print of this Communist strategy, with its final 
and unchanging goal was worked out by Lenin, and his 
successors have only added detail and body to that outline. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the history of Soviet 
policy, both home and foreign, is the history of a stronge, 
fantastic, twisting, zigzagging Party Line which tends to 
confuse and muddle the view of the ordinary individual. 
Numerous illustrations enforce this view. Every student 
of Communist dialectics will remember the Trojan Horse 
tactics, and the United Front which, a few years before the 
second world war, surprised not only tkose outside the 
Communist fold, but even many of its own devotees. The 
success of these tactics is past history. On the plea of com- 
bating Fascism, the Communist vanguard put aside its long 
jealously guarded exclusiveness and joined forces with every 
social class, cnly to secure its own fixed and unchanging 
objective. But yet another twist, yet another zigzag in 
Communist Pclicy was to follow. While the U.S.S.R. was 
apparently negotiating a mutual alliance pact with the 
Western Powers against Hitler’s Germany, there came a 
shock to those still unaccustomed to Soviet acrobatics, wk.2n 
in 1939 the Soviet-Nazi non-aggression pact was signed! 
As a natural sequel to this, and by yet another twist in Come 
munist dialectics, the leaders of the Western Powers were- 
branded as war-mongers, the Communist antipathy towards. 
Fascism and Nazism was toned down, and Hitler and Stalin 
became comrades-in-arms soon to share the spoils of am 
annihilated Poland. But this comradeship was short-lived, 
when tl.c thieves fell apart! In fact, Nazi world domina- 
tion and Soviet imperialism were destined to clash. When 
in June 1941, Hitler turned his military might upon his 
erstwhile comrade, then, Stalin was forced to seek shelter 
in the camp of the democratic war-mongers! This Soviet 
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somersault was followed by many others of a minor nature, 
but no less important: the Communist Internationale was 
played on a lower key, the central administration of the 
Third International went into temporary retreat, and the 
Communist war on religion, one of the main tenets of Marx- 
ist Faith, was apparently discarded. But how far all this 
was merely a twist in Communist dialectics, rather than a 
fundamental change in Soviet policy, time has revealed. 
Hardly had the shooting war come to an end, when Soviet 
imperialism tcok up again its aggressive foreign policy 
working along its old and familiar dialectical pattern in 
Eastern Europe, China and South. East Asia in particular. 


In this context, therefore, there is nothing to show that 
the “new” Soviet peace offensive, is nct just one more 
twist, one more somersault, in the dialectical progress of 
World Communism. In fact, it would appear that the stage 
is set for just this move, thanks to the zrcowing defences of 
the Western Powers, and growing awareness al! over the 
world of Communist aggression. And so, the new Soviet 
leaders have thought it fit to give their policy one more 
zigzag in keeping with. their dialectics, while the funda- 
mental aim and vurpose of Soviet imperialism remains 
unchanged. 

Commenting on the inability of the Western mind, ana 
in particular, of many British parliamentarians, to under- 
stand the working of the Soviet mind, Salvador de Madriaga 
(Thought, 11th April, 1953) writes: “After years of expe- 
rience there are still British Members of Parliament who 
cannot see that Soviet words are just war weapons ; and 
that the true sense of Soviet policy is to be found not in 
what Soviet leaders say, but in what they are doing when 
they say it, i.e, what their words mean in terms of action. 
(What is Malenkov doing and saying. when he says and re- 
peats that he wishes to live in peace with all nations? He 
is soothing hiis adversaries to sleep while he takes charge 
of the State, and carries on propaganda at home. But the 
true sense of his policy is war (cold or hot) as shown by 
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the shooting down of two military planes and the terroriz- 
ing of two civilian planes by M.1.G. antics”. ‘While speak- 
ing of peace, Communist imperialism prepares for war. 
Thus, the Korean truce talks gave the Red Forces time to 
build up their strength till today the U.N. forces: are out- 
numbered two to one in the Korean ‘War. “A truce as a 
trick of the hard-pressed side to stave off immediate defeat 
and to strengthen its power for a fresh encounter is as old 
as the hills”, but apparently the United Nations sincerely 
believed that the Communist wanted a truce and nota 
breathing-space in which to rebuild their Korean armed 
forces. As Salvador de Madriaga aptly remarks, “with 
tk.2 appearance of Communist dialectics, the whole mecha- 
nics of international relations underwent a change. In 
former times, international tension was definitely lessened 
when one party to the strife eased the tension, but now with 
the kind of adversary the West has to deal with, any lower- 
ing of the tension in the West heightens the tension in the 
East ; and any stiffening of the West softens the East. This 
was shown in the case of the Berlin blockade. A vigorous 
retort from the West brought about the collapse of the 
Eastern attack ”.. 


The successive jolts administered to the hopes of the 
free world by Communist dialectics have built up an atti- 
tude of caution in the minds of the thinking individual out- 
side the Iron Curtain. In fact, the philosophy of Marxian 
dialectics admits of no such “peace move” as the Soviet 
Government pretends to have launched. If any importance 
is to be attached to Lenin’s lessons to his disciples who are 
told to “ be prepared to employ trickery, deception, iawless- 
ness, withholding the truth and concealing the trutk.”, to 
the unswerving loyalty demanded of every Communist 
member to the Party Line, and to the past history of Soviet 
Foreign Policy, then, it is not surprising that peoples of 
non-Communist States have refused to be tricked by 
Malenkov’s peaceful words, and his so-called “ gestures of 
peace”. Indeed, there is a growing conviction today, des- 
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pite the strong endeavour to remain attached to the hope 
of peace, among the non-Communist countries, to test the 
good faith of Soviet leaders by their deeds. Something 
more than fair words and attractive promises are wanted. 


If, therefore, the Soviet rulers are really earnest and sin- 
cere in their desire for peace, they must show this, and 
prove it by their deeds. To begin with, it lies within the 
power of the Kremlin to advance the internal peace of 
every country in the world by openly declaring the disso- 
lution of the Cominform, which is the Communist power- 
house fostering and feeding internal strife in every country 
by taking advantage of the freedom allowed Communist 
Parties in non-Communist lands, and by masquerading as 
true political parties when, in reality, these parties owe their 
allegiance to Moscow. Such Soviet action would ease the 
tension and conclude the cold war in every part of the 
~ world. In Europe, Soviet good-will may be demonstrated 
by the unification of Germany based uvon free elections 
which, so far, the Red Government has consistently denied, 
by the release of thousands of German prisoners of war still 
held in Soviet prison camps, and by the conclusion of the 
Austrian Peace treaty which would rid th's country of the 
burden of troops of occupation. In the Far East, and in 
Korea and Indo-China, in particular, the U.S.S.R. can 
serve the cause of peace by denying all military aid to ag- 
gressors. Lastly, if the Soviet will to peace is really sincere 
let its leaders call off the Soviet anti-God campaign, and 
guarantee freedom of worship to its own citizens and to 
those in Communist dominated countries. 


C. C. Clump. 
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SEX AND VOCATION 


Pessibly the greatest problem for a youth is to make out 
in which walk of life he will achieve his best self, and the 
greatest difficulty in life is to see through, and even get 
over, the attractive delusions of the world of senses and 
work out his spiritual salvation. In solving this problem a 
definite attitude to sex life is demanded since sex is consti- 
tutional with man. For a Catholic youth, two main alter- 
natives are open: consecrated sex life or consecrated sex- 
sublimation, sacramental marriage or vowed celibacy. Both 
states of life are sanctioned and blessed by Christ and His 
Church ; both. imply a blossoming, at two levels, of the 
sexual instinct. Our present purpose is limited to the 
humble point that here again revelation and nature are in 
harmony.! 


Sexual instinct is the basic dynamism which moves in- 
dividuals to love and to procreation. Those individuals are 
persons, beings on their own, with definite value and destiny, 
always worthy of esteem and respect, beings therefore that 
may never be taken as mere means or objects of appropria- 
tion. Sexual instinct implies not only a preferential erotic 
attraction but a complex of emotion and affection between 
persons. This affective complex, this love which in the case 
of fully mature sexuality is a “ tender emotion ” rather than 
an overwhelming sentiment, should precede and direct erotic 
sensation. True sex love means surrender between per- 
sons. Were the sense of acquiring to exclude the sense of 
giving, it would not be true love; love is genuine when it 
is self-giving, and it remains selfishness when it does not 
go beyond acquiring-another. Too often when a man tells 
his life-partner, “I will always love you”, he only means, 
“T am sure I will always love myself and so I want you al- 
ways at hand for my satisfaction”. This saying betrays re- 
tarded sexuality. A life-partner should be an “alter ego” 


1 Notions and data are compiled mostly from M. Oraison’s Vie 
Chrétienne et Problimes de Sexualité, L. Beirnaert’s,La Sanctifica- 
tion Depend-elle du Psychisme (Etude 1950) etc. 
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and in the mutual relations “ alterity ” should be more con- 
sciously attended to than the “ egotic” interest. True con- 
jugal love is oblative rather than acquisitive. From these 
elementary notions, it follows that psychologically speak- 
ing, married love is one and final. Since the self is one and) 
unique, self-surrender can only be made to one person, the 
oblation is fixed for ever and without reserve. It essentially 
consists in mutual self-giving, gratuitous and spontaneous. 
A man who would give bimself to several wives would not 
be giving himself at all, he would only requisition several 
instruments of bodily or psychological gratification, without 
any regard for the personality of cthers. The same should 
be said if the so-called gift is for a limited time, as happens 
in those modern devices, called companionate marriages. 
Even psychoanalysis denounces them as immature ventures 
and retarded sexuality. 

For a mutual and exclusive self-surrender between two 
persons, there should be both a positive work of reflection 
and wilful choice and a polarisation of sexual instinct in the 
chosen direction. Then only shall the mutual oblation be 
exclusive, the mutual loyalty secure, and the sexual dyna- 
mism reaching its goal and climax. 


This maturation of the sexual instinct is rarely reached 
at the time of marriage ; it is a process involving both con- 
scious and unconscious psychism which has but too often 
been retarded or deviated and which must go on normally 
during married life. Yet it may be sufficiently advanced to 
allow a stable and happy marriage ; the reality of this suffi- 
cient advance is tested by the attitude of the couple towards 
life, the will for joint-procreation. On the other hand it is 
undeniable that the lack of sexual maturity may reappear 
and cause trouble, even infidelity, in a large number of 
cases. With the man, the auto-erotism of puberty is likely to 
reassert itself. It will give rise to solitary indulgence in peri- 
ods of temporary separation. it will lead to visits in brothels 
which, according to the records of the police and of Vigilance 
Committees, are mostly patronised by unsatisfied husbands 
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who show love neither for their wife nor for the prostitutes 
but betray a fall back upon selfish satisfaction. Evidence of 
immaturity also appears in the very conjugal act in which 
a partner seeks to get rather than to give; this self-seeking 
betrays a lack of regard for the other person and of “alte- 
rity”, which lack betrays an adolescent dissociation in the 
psychic dynamism. Whether it appears in husband or in 
wife, it endangers individual equilibrium and! common feli- 
city. 

The causes often belong to the distant past. Solitary 
masturbation, homosexuality are clear cases of sexual re- 
tardation. Association with prostitutes looks technically 
closer to normal love but psychologically is little better than 
masturbation. Egocentrism is equally evident in Don Juan 
adventures. It is also to be found in flirtation which could 
well be described as “ psycho-affective masturbation” and 
is a preparation for the glaring auto-erotism of free unions. 


The conclusions of bio-psychic analysis, as sketched 
above, are in perfect harmony with the Christian system of 
ethics and with its demand of virginity at the time of mar- 
riage. They also show that the marriage law and the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church are true to the nature of man 
and of love; we refer more especially to the pre-marriage 
enquiry which ensures that bride and bridegroom are clear 
in their minds about the unity and indissolubility of mar- 
riage, the procreative purpose in marriage, and the educa- 
tion of the children. 


Law and pre-nuptial enquiry do not prevent occasional 
wreckage or solve all the problems of married life. The 
sacrament performs no miracle and does not dispense from 
a certain asceticism or what might be called sexual “ adult 
education”. Preparation to marriage is often insufficient ; 
salaries, housing, entertainments are discussed but the 
family ideal is not envisaged. On the other hand, erotism 
and higher affectivity are not equally developed ; their ad- 
justment should be pursued after and through marriage ; 
otherwise the partners are liable to return to some stage or 
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other of adolescence or infantilism. But what is the most 
frequent source of trouble is a confusion of values which is 
spread by much of modern literature and public opinion. Se- 
xual instinct which isa noble impulse seeking its climax in 
conjugal love and tending tothe greatest achievement of na- 
ture, the creation of life, is brought down to the level of a mere 
physiological need; marriage is considered as giving the line 
clear to an individual wild impulse. This is a great moral and 
scientific error. Sexuality is not a physiological function of 
the individual, it is not meant for the preservation of the 
subject, like the need of food, etc.; it is intended for the 
perpetuation of life, it is a social function. Instead of 
bringing it down to the level of some sort of hygienic prac- 
tice, as the disorderly craving of our fallen nature fools us 
into believing, it is necessary by dint of prayer, idealism 
and will power to keep it at its God-intended level. That 
is what we call conjugal asceticism and sublimation of 
natural instinct. 


Greater asceticism and sublimation are possible and needed 
in religiouschastity. That religious chastity is real and psy- 
chologically sound cannot be doubted. As competent a sex 
specialist as Dr. Hesnard who shows little interest in reli- 
gious motivation, acknowledges it in his work on sexology.’ 

! Traité de Sexologie, Pp. 503 sqqg. ‘Cultivate chastity, if you 
are strong and capable moreover of shunting or sublimating sexual 
energy in work, sport, ennobling and useful social tasks, religious 
vocation, art”. When dealing with sex preoccupations, he says: 
“Others are freed from them when, a rare case, they have come to 
absorb their minds in great non-sexual activities (vocation, art, re- 
ligious aspirations)”’. 

In the words of G. Thibon, real sublimation is “a sort of 
ascensional reflux of instinct towards the immaterial sources of be- 
ing, as a qualitative integraiion of sensitive rhythms in the pure 
melody of interior life. Subjectively it is accompaniec by a feeling 
of equilibrium, of peace and of intimate plenitude, by an impressica 
of liberation from the slavery and discordance of inferior appetites, 
and by a sort of transparency of all the depths of nature to the rays 
tion Depend-elle du Psychigzme. (Etude 1950, etc.) 
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We may therefore dismiss the sceptics who make sex their 
only preoccupation in life or who are swamped in a public 
opinion or mood centred on sophisticated erotism. Nor do we 
intend justifying the celibacy of Catholic priests, monks and 
nuns ; there are quite a number of books which do so very 
well. We will not even stress the difference between sacerdo- 
tal celibacy and religious celibacy, religious chastity being 
vowed for a supernatural and mystical motive,sacerdotal celi- 
bacy being motivated by the same spiritual reasons and also 
because of the necessities of the pastoral function (v.g. time, 
impartiality, concentration, etc., which. the priest’s ministry 
demands). It will be enough for our purpose to tell of the 
harmony between natural and sniritual forces in religious 
chastity and of its normal conditions, all being considered 
from the Christian point of view. At this point it is well 
to recall that sexual instinct is quite different from other 
instincts like hunger, thirst, etc. Its exercise is not at all 
necessary for the survival or well-being of the individual, 
it is essentially made for love union and procreation. How- 
ever much it be part and parcel of each individual, its pur- 
pose does not terminate in the individual ; at its full blos- 
scming it is stamped with an evident direct “other-ness”, 
“alterity ” which brings out its finality. Hence it is not 
against nature to dispense with its exercise in seeking to 
achieve one’s best self. As psychoanalysts say, its forces can 
be sublimated, utilised for superior tendencies and its so- 
cial tendencies marshalled towards higher types of activity ; 
science, art, culture, etc., are fields in which such a process 
of sublimation is assisting and assisted. 


Let us ncw take the Christian background: super- 
natural destiny from creation, fall, redemption, resurrection 
and mystical solidarity, divine union as ultimate goal. On 
this background, the problem for man is to rise above the 
life of senses in which he is immersed and in whk.ich he feels 
dragged from his higher pursuit down into lower devious 
paths. No more sensible policy could be devised than mak- 
ing sure against this downward pull and self-centred shrink- 
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ing by mobilising all the forces at hand, including sexuality 
in its broad sense, so as to reach with God’s grace to the 
higher levels of life and solidarity that prepare him more ex- 
plicitiy and more easily for that eminent type of social life, 
which is life with God and in God. 


As is apparent from the above sketchy notions, the ele- 
vation and “socialisation” envisaged in a vocation which 
includes definite chastity are not against the nature of 
sexual instinct but they call for a sublimation of its forces. 
Whether this sublimation is likely to succeed depends on 
th.2 concrete data to be found in the concrete individual ; in 
no case could such data be neglected when discussing if a 
given subject is fit for a dedicated life. 


In general a religious vocation supposes an equilibrated 
sexuality, a balance between the conscious or unconscious 
impulses and the psychic forces. This balance does not im- 
ply ignorance or exclude temptations ; it can well exist even 
after deviations and sins provided no havoc beyond repair 
has been made. (Psychastenia, neurosis calling for psycho- 
analysis, and the like wouid debar access to religious and 
sacerdotal life}. Ordinary deviations can be corrected; 
such consequences cf the original fall aggravated by errors 
in education or personal failings do not rule out a fair chance 
of reestablishing the desired equilibrium. What must be 
ascertained by all means is integrity of judgment which can 
resist the inroads of instinctive affectivity, integrity of the 
psychic ccmplex which supposes native aggressivity to be 
sufficiently socialised (a good character is possibly more 
important than a rarely attained sexual equilibrium), an 
awareness in the candidate of his deviation and its dangers, 
intellectual powers which, besides other tasks, make sub- 
limation as easy and as full as possible. 

On the other hand, the last word on a religious vocation 
does not rest with psychologists, analysts or otherwise, since 
the final verdict is beyond the rea!m of natural psychology. 
The last word should be left to a spiritual guide well versed 
in authentic theology and in sound psychology ; he should 
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not fancy he can frame mathematical rules of discernment ; 
such rules would exclude many efficient apostles and quite a 
few saints. His crucial task is to make out if the decision 
of the candidate has been taken in the light of faith and for 
motives of faith, and not out of deluded transfers of a de- 
viated complex to the level of pious looking fancies. Once- 
this point is made clear, he may rely on God’s grace and on 
the virtue of Christian asceticism to achieve psychic equili- 
brium and perseverance. 


Both religious celibacy and sacramental marriage are 
in some way complementary, religious celibacy explicitly 
recalling man’s higher destiny, marriage reminding all of 
the concrete realities of life on earth. Each at its own level 
promotes mankind’s ascension to its God-given goal. Both. 
make for the social life of Christendom, and call for the 
attention of social science though social science can in no 
way pretend to fathom and analyse their full meaning. 


A. Lallemand. 


THE EVIL OF 
FRAGMENTATION IN INDIAN 
AGRICULTURE 


(Consolidation of Holdings) 


For many years now agriculture in India has been 
suffering from an anaemia that had only worsened with 
time. Specialists have been busy for the past fifty years 
finding out the root of this astsounding weakness. [Why is 
it that the average yield per acre of many agricultural pro- 
ducts is so low as compared with those of other countries ? 
Is it because our soil is so infertile ? Or, is it rather due 
to the antiquated methods cf production of our farmers ? 
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But why then should China, Japan and Java, all eastern 
countries, produce from one acre of land twice, thrice and 
even five times more of rice, tea and sugar ? 


This seems to be a grave and complicated sickness in- 
deed ; and there is no one who does not see how much the 
future of India denends on a quick and complete recovery 
from it. This illness is of such a nature, that it cannot be 
cured by one remedy aijone. It is no use saying, that by 
proper irrigation th2 ann-al prcduction could be raised to 
three times the present output, and that therefore the de- 
velopment of a proper system of irrigation is the best means 
to do away with the evi! from which our agriculture suffers. 
For at present the conditions for economic use of such irri- 
gation do not exist for the majority of the farmers; the 
same holds true for the use of modern machinery and. arti- 
ficial fertilisers, ete. Realizing that co-operative societies 
among farmers had changed the bad situation of the far- 
mers in the West for the better, the same remedy was propos- 
ed for farmers in India. But after forty years of its use here 
in India we have to accent the truth that it has failed in its 
main purpose. Indian agriculture needs a new kind of me- 
dicine and it must be devised by men who have realized and 
studied all the different evils and ills that beset agriculture 
and Indian village life as a whole. It may be said before- 
hand that mere economists and technicians will not be the 
right kind of “physicians” required. This problem has to 
be solved on a larger basis than the purely economic or 
technical. 

This does not however dispense us from considering 
separately the different factors which together create this 
unhealthy state of agriculture. Among them subdivision and 
extreme fragmentation of the holdings is of special import- 
ance on account of the consequences, which follow from it.— 
A constant process has been going on during the last hun- 
dred years by which the holdings of the farmers have be- 
come smaller and smaller and the plots he now owns are 
scattered over a wide area. This process was caused partly 
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by the rapid increase of population, partly by the existing 
law of equal inheritance. ‘[his law provides that the pro- 
perty of the father will be divided equally among the chil- 
dren which means, that the size of the holdings will dimi- 
nish more and more from generation to generation. At 
present the average agricultural holding in India is only 
3-5 acres. In West Bengal 42% of the families own less 
than two acres. In Madras 75% of the farmers have hold- 
ings of about 2-4 acres only. These already small holdings 
very often consist of several tiny scattered plots instead of 
forming one compact field. In some places 60% of the plots 
are smaller than one acre and 30% of the farmers have their 
holding dispersed in over 25 fragments. From the figures, 
which give the average size of farms in other countries, it 
will become evident tk.at even the relative high average size 
of holdings in Madhya Pradesh and Bombay (8-10 acres) 
remains very small. 


U.S.A. .. 145 acres 
Denmark .. 40 acres 
Sweden .. 29 acres 
Germany .. 21 acres 
England .. 20 acres 
India 5 acres 


One does not need to be a farmer to be able to grasp the 
implications which such a state of affairs has for the culti- 
vation of the land. As long as the size of the fields remains 
so small no reform will bring about economic farming, and 
the expenditure for scientific farming will always be out 
of proportion to the return realized. A lot of time is wast- 
ed because men, bullocks and implements have to be sF.ift- 
ed repeatedly from one field to the other. Often the far- 
mer is induced to stop his work early in the day because the 
work on cne particular field is done, but he doesn’t find it 
worthwhile to move on to the next field, which. may be two or 
three miles away. Worse still is the waste of labour. A dozen 
plots require to be irrigated the same day, several bhazeri 
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fields demand several persons to watch over them. The in- 
troduction of modern machinery is from the start made im- 
possible since, on account of the small size of the field,even the 
use of the ordinary plough is difficult. The protection of the 
crops would require that these bits of land were fenced, but 
then ploughing would be impossible. Past experience shows 
clearly that manure and artificial fertilizers, which must 
be used here in India to a far greater extent, are much more 
economically used on large fields. Under such conditions 
most of the facilities co-operatives would provide cannot 
be made use of and this is certainly one of the important 
reasons why the co-overative movement did not succeed 
so weil here in India as in the West. So the farmers’ basic 
problem, to buy cheap and sell dear, remains unsolved. 
The poor farmer is leit to his weak bargaining power so 
that he has to purchase at a F.igh price seeds, implements 
and other requirements. And in the sale of his produce he 
is at the mercy of the middieman. Thus the farmer’s in- 
come remains low and he is condemned to a fatalistic re- 
signation in the helplessness of his plight. 

During the same veriod during which subdivision and 
fragmentation grew constantly in India, in the U.S.A. a 
movement in the onposite direction occurred. There the 
size of the farm increased continuously. The giant farms 
of 1,000 acres, the large farms of over 500 acres and the 
farms of over 200 acres have increased considerably in num- 
ber. On the contrary, farms of 20-200 acres have decreased 
at a rapid rate. This process could only take place in a 
country where millions of acres of waste land was made 
available and where the percentage of population occupied 
in agirulture has come down from 75% to 17% in the course 
of hundred years. 


Fragmentation is however not an evil peculiar to India 
only. In many places of Eurovean countries something 
similar happened. It is true, that in general, the inheritance 
law of promogeniture prevailed and even Landlordism 
could flourish. There the present land reform takes oppo- 
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site measures. In Grosseto, an Italian province, 75,000 acres 
of land were last year distributed among 2,800 farmers un- 
der the Minister of Agriculture, Signor Fanfani. In the 
same Province 130,090 acres more will be given to the land- 
less proletariat. In many Provinces of Germany, Denmark, 
Switzerland, etc., fragmentation had become a menacing 
evil to agricultural progress. As the agricultural co-opera- 
tives made rapid progress the need for consolidation of 
these fragmented holdings was soon realized. The Co- 
operatives pushed matters ahead and the Government 
too was ready to give substantial financial support and tech- 
nical help. The aim of this consolidation work was, as far 
as possible, to create compact farms with the farmhouse 
and the stables on them. On fiat stretches of land this was 
realized with. greater ease because the soil was of more or 
less equal quality. In hilly and mountainous places the 
work could not always be carried out with such thorough- 
ness. But even there the number of plots was reduced con- 
siderably. In the worst cases a farmer owned after con- 
solidation 4-5 fields. The consolidation achieved in a small 
village of Canton Valais in Switzerland (Anzére) will serve 
to illustrate this point. 


farmers .. 350 
number of vlots before consolidation .. 2768 
number of plots after consolidation .. 438 
consolidated land .. 44 
number of plots per farmer before (average) 7-9 
number of plots per farmer after a 


One farmer had to cultivate 45 bits before the consolidation, 
now he possesses two large fields. Another had 40 before, 
now only one. This example may interest us especially be- 
cause the conditions there were very similar to ours here 
in India as can be seen from the small average size. 


Another larger’ scheme has been executed in the plains 
of the Rhein (Switzerland) very recently. It comprised 8 
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viliages, The total of the land newly redistributed measur- 
ed about 15,000 acres. Nearly half of it was wasteland be- 
fore and had first to be drained. A drainage system of 40 
miles length had to be constructed. 


Besides, 80 miles of road were built and many new farm- 
houses were put un. Each farm got water and electricity 
and was made accessible from the main road. Thousands of 
trees were planted. The total cost of this grand enterprise, 
whick. was carried on for nearly 10 years, came to 35 mil- 
lion Swiss franes, out of which 69°% was paid by the Central 
Government, 25% by the Canton and the rest by the far- 
mers. These are only two examples out of many and that 
this work is steadily increasing the figures below will show. 
(Studving the figures we must keep in mind that Switzer- 
land is a very small country, about a third smaller than 
Cevlon.) 


Year Consolidated area Governmeni’s financial aid 
(in acres) 

1945 5,675 - 2-5 million Swiss frs. 

1946 10,042 3°5 a 

1947 20,600 9-0 " 

1948 33,380 13-8 

1949 37,370 18-8 


As a rule ire farmers accepted quite willingly the idea of 
consolidation. The mejor difficulties arose at the final valua- 
tion cf ihe old holdings, which has to precede the new dis- 
tribution. It is characteristic of the psychology of the 
farmer, that he thinks his piece cf land to be the best of all. 
However it was interesting to note, that very soon after 
consolidation they were again convinced that their present 
farms were the best. This contentment of the farmers seems 
to be an evident proof of the success of Consolidation. 


Let us return to India. The greatest leaders in the 
country amply realize that the attempts made in other coun- 
tries have a lesson for India too, however different the con- 
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ditions here may be, It is with good reasons that Mr. Jaya- 
prakash Narayan demanded ‘in his 14 point programme, ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister, for “ suitable legislation to 
prevent fragmentation and to bring about consolidation of 
holdings.” (P.S.P. Draft Programme). Although the Five 
Year Plan gives much importance to agricultural improve- 
ment it locks as if Consolidation were a “step-child” of the 
Central Government. On the grounds of the Centenary 
Railway Exhibition in Delhi the Planning Commission had 
a stall where the different projects of the Five Year Plan 
were skilfully mapped out. From there one could see that 
so far as agricuiture was concerned emphasis was laid upon 
works of irrigation, increase of cultivated land, etc. In fact 
the States are expected to execute for themselves the work 
ef Consolidation and Delhi gave them to understand that for 
ihe moment no financial help could be given for that pur- 
pose. The farmers are not in a position to share this finan- 
cial burden either and so it rests entirely on the shoulders 
of the States (Provinces). Lack of personnel possessing 
sufficient technical and practical training is another diffi- 
culty which the States have to face. The complaints of the 
farmers that the schemes worked out by the officials are 
unpractical and bookish are not always groundless. In order 
that these schemes may not end up in smoke the co-opera- 
tion of the farmer is essential. Illiteracy and the individual- 
istic, conservative cutlook of the farmers are by no means 
contributing towards this co-operation. 


In spite of all these difficulties we guess wrong if we 
think that nothing is being done to remedy all the evils 
of fragmentation. The Bombay State is snending yearly 
Rs. 7 lakhs for this purpose. An Act of Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings was passed 
in 1947. The first years were mainly needed to train a pro- 
per staff. Actual work on a larger scale is carried out only 
in the last two or three years. By the Act compulsory con- 
solidation has been introduced. The first part of the Act 
deals with the prevention of further fragmentation. All. the 
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plots which are smaller than the fixed standard area for that 
particular kind of land are declared as fragments ; and the 
Law provides that these fragments can only be sold or 
leased if they are merged with an adjacent field. So further 
fragmentation is made impossible and the present frag- 
ments will by and by disappear. The second part of the 
Act deals with actual consolidation. Since this process is 
actually being carried out we need but consider how this 
is dcne. In the districts there are the Consolidation Officers 
with staff and some trained assistants. The Consolidation 
Officers give notice to the villages that consolidation will 
be carried out. At present there are about 2,000 villages 
which have received this notice. At first the Record of 
Rights is brought in order. In 21 days all the claims for 
possession have to be handed in by the farmers. Then, with. 
the help of the village Committee, the Consolidation Officer 
proceeds to the valuation of all land. The result is put up 
at the village Kutcheri and eventual objections of the farmers 
are considered. After the final valuation a scheme of con- 
solidation and new distribution is worked out by the Con- 
solidation Officer, his staff and the village authorities. Again 
these schemes are published for the benefit of the owners 
and objections are accepted during 30 days. Finally this 
scheme has to be approved by the Settlement Commissioner 
and the Director of Land Record, after all the difficulties 
have been settled. The last step : the scheme is enforced 
on tke village and the farmers take possession of the new 
farm which in future cannot be “cut into pieces”. In about 
one-tenth of the “ notified” villages the work has been ac- 
complished. The others follow and new villages are “ noti- 
fied” again. The original plan was to complete this work 
for the whcle Bombay Presidency in 14 years. However, 
for this, more trained staff will be needed or else this will 
remain slow work and then these men will also have to be 
paid. Admiring the work, which in spite of so many difficul- 
ties is beingcarried out, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the number of the villages which hitherto have under- 
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gone consolidation may be about 1% of the villages suffering 
from tk.2 evil of fragmentation. Let us hope that this number 
will repidly increase in the future and that Delhi will soon be 
in a position to give more than mere moral support to this 
important land reform. 

H. Volken. 


SOCIAL CHRONICLE 


Communism at work 

Alleppey witnessed a strike of about 7,000 workers in 
the coir industry and the oil factories. The strike was. 
called out because some of the workers had been dismissed. 
The usual Communist tactics in fomenting the strike how- 
ever were much in evidence. The men were prevented from 
going to work by Communist pickets. An anti-Communist 
demonstration gave the Communists the opportunity of or- 
ganising a procession and intensifying their propaganda. 


Indulal Yagnik, the kisan leader from Gujerat, advo- 
cated strong measures for the establishment of the Peoples’ 
Democracy. He spoke of reviving cottage industries, chang- 
ing the bureaucratic methods of government, forming lin- 
guistic states, distributing the land equitably, with no com- 
pensation for the Zemindars. 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave however is a thorn in the side 
of Communistic agrarian activity. Although the donations 
of land are small, they continue to swell in number. He 
maintained at Gaya that when he accepted the land offer- 
ed by the poor it was less for its commercial value than for 
the sccial aspect of the gift. The gifts were an outcome 
of a sense of solidarity among the peasants and the idea 
that all land belongs to the Creator and that everybody has 
a right to it was slowly being inculcated in the minds of 
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people. He also said that government being the servant of 
the people should obey them. Hence he was busy- rousing 
the people to their responsibility and dignity. Once the peo- 
ple express their will, government will have to bow to it. 

Some of the resolutions passed at the Kisan Conference 
held recently at Kayyoor Nagar, Cannanore, and dominated 
by the Communists, makes interesting reading. The Con- 
ference recommended the absclute severance of India from 
Britain, the confiscation «* British capital in India, and the 
withdrawal of ali foreign armies from India. 

Social Welfare 

India is wide awake to the need of the hour, a better- 
ment of the social and economic conditions of industrial 
workmen. In cities like Bombay, Management generally 
profess to have done what they could but when one actually 
surveys things on the spot, one sees that there is plenty 
more to be done. 

Rotarian Jagdish C. Kapur speaking at Bombay on the 
theme of securing human comfort for industrial labour 
pointed out that industrial working conditions are nowhere 
so woefully neglected as in the textile industry, and this 
had reduced productivity to a large extent. 

The capacity and efficiency of workmen progressively 
decreased as the affective temperature, viz., the index of 
warmth felt by the normal human being increased under 
the cumulative effect of electric lighting, the relative humi- 
dity and the movement of air inside the factory. He feit 
that the conditions in the majority of textile milis in India 
were positively injurious to human health. More rational 
methods of factory humidification and ventilation should be 
applied to mills in India. 

Speaking at Bombay, Sri V. V. Giri, Labour Minister, 
Government of India, asked his hearers, the Welfare Offi- 
cers, to work more and more in order to give workers the 
legitimate satisfaction of having a voice in shaping the in- 
dustrial system. Workers should be taught to appreciate 
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the value of the rule of law. On the other hand employers 
should recognize and appreciate the value of the human 
element in the worker, and should realise their own respon- 
sibilities to their employees. There should also be adequate 
machinery for the settlement of threatening or existing 
trade disputes. 


The work of welfare officers is to co-ordinate the two 
parties—the emnvlovers and em»vloyees—and to foster mutual 
trust with a view to achieving maximum production with 
the minimum of effort, without undue friction, and with a 
proper regard for the genuine well-being of the workmen. 


India had been obliged to start training centres and in- 
stitutions in a hurry and therefore some of the officers 
found themselves somewhat unprepared for the task ahead 
of them. Henceforth uniformity of standards and the secur- 
ing of a high degree of efficiency in the course of training 
will be aimed at. 

Mr. Shantilal Shah, Labour Minister of Bombay, who 
was presiding, pointed out that the State could only obtain 
the minimum of working conditions, the rest being left to 
the conscience of the employer and the employees. He in- 
sisted on a uniform pattern of training for Welfare Officers. 


This idea was taken up and evolved later on by Mrs Durga- 
bai Deshmukh, member of the Planning Commission, who 
said that Government would shortly appoint a Central So- 
cial Welfare Board to aid welfare schemes for women and 
children, make a survey of social welfare organisations in 
the country and carry out research in social welfare work. 
The Social Service Division of the Planning Commission was 
alréady doing work in this sphere by collecting information 
on welfare institutions. 


Family Planning 

From New Delhi comes news that a special committee 
will shortly be appointed by the Union Health Ministry to 
examine the recommendation of the Planning Commission 
to make the dissemination of knowledge about birth control 
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and family planning an integral part of the service of gov- 
ernment hospitals and public health agencies in India. The 
committee will prepare a definite programme for family 
planning in the country following the suggestions of the 
first Five Year Plan. 


The Planning Commission has stated that the spacing 
of children and limitation of the growth of the family were 
necessary and desirable for securing better health for the 
mother and better care for the children. 


The programme will be first restricted to giving advice 
and making available the services already existing in hos- 
pitals, and voluntary organisations working for the disse- 
mination of birth control ideas among the masses will be 
encouraged. These organisations will receive assistance 
from government, and many of them have already applied 
fer it. 

The whole scheme is so vicicus that comment is super- 
fluous. 


Teachers 


Democracy without an educated electorate is a farce, and 
we are therefore not surprised to see the keen interest evin+ 
ced by the Government of India in the intellectual uplift 
of the masses. But there are two aspects to the subject of 
education. These concern the teachers and the taught. 
Sometimes too much attention is concentrated on the taught 
to the neglect of the teachers. Both primary and secondary 
teachers are in a ferment at the moment. The details of 
salaries and incomes we give below pertain to the State of 
Madras. 


The Primary Grade teachers start on a salary of Rs. 27 
a month in aided Elementary Schools. The yearly in- 
crement is As. 8 a year till they reach the maximum of 
Rs. 35 a month, plus a dearness allowance of Rs. 19. The 
management sometimes adds Rs. 3 to this salary, but there 
is no fixed rule on the point. A Provident Fund, partly sub+ 
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scribed to by the teachers and partly by management, is 
also provided by statute. 


In Government Schools the situation is somewhat bet- 
ter. The teachers are generally paid Rs. 5 more than what 
they earn in Aided Schools. And when their salary reaches 
Rs. 40, they get an ampler Dearness Allowance of Rs. 22. 


On this meagre salary the teacher is supposed to teach 
six hours a day in ill-ventilated village schools. Formerly 
the six hours had to be spent entirely in the school build- 
ing, but with the innovation of Basic Education, nearly half 
the time had to be spent out of doors teaching the children 
a trade. But the scheme did not meet with much success. 
The manual of instruction is now to be entrusted to the par- 
ents of the children. And the teacher will go back to his 
former routine of six hours of class a day. 


Besides his salary, the teacher receives little assistance 
of any kind, such as our industrial workers are accustomed 
to receive. The situation of the Secondary Grade Teachers 
is slightly better. Their initial salary is Rs. 45 a monith with 
an increment of Rs. 3 a year, till they reach Rs. 60. Then 
the increment is Rs. 2 a month till they reach Rs. 90. The 
D.A. is Rs. 22 per mensem. 


For the rest the Secondary Grade Teacher is in exactly 
the same position as the Primary Grade Teacher. Except 
for the Provident Fund, allowances of any other kind are 
unknown. 

In the circumstances, it is best for both types of tea- 
chers to marry a girl who is a teacher herself and will con- 
tinue teaching even after marriage. That is the only way 
to support their family, unless of course the obvious duty 
of paying teachers a Family iit ‘Wage is adopted on a 
large scale. 


Compare the above salaries with those of other avoca- 
tions. A peon in a high school gets Rs. 20 plus an increment 
of Rs. 2 a year till he arrives at Rs. 45 a month. This is the 
same scale as that of the Secondary Grade teacher in an 
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Aided School. In the cities, a Municipal sweeper gets Rs. 40 
a month, while a driver earns Rs. 50 to 70 per mensem, ex- 
clusive of D.A. 


How can the masses be taught quickly and efficiently if 
the social status and economic position of teachers is not 
improved ? The situation of High School Teachers is cer- 
tainly better than that of the elementary school teachers. 
The basic start is about Rs. 80 and the maximum is Rs. 175 
a month for a B.A.,L.T. There are slight variations in the 
scales of pay according to the importance of the subjects 
taught. 


Strikes 

Retrenchment in the Defence Services establishments 
was the cause of one of the largest strikes in recent months, 
Although the strike was only a token strike, large numbers 
of workmen absented themselves from work, despite the 
warning of Mr. Tyagi, the Defence Minister, that govern- 


ment would not change its attitude. 


The Naval Dockyard Workers struck out of sympathy 
with the Defence Workers on the same day. They too ab- 
stained from work for one day. 


12,000 miners in the coal mines of Hyderabad went on 
strike, joining their co-workers in other parts of the coal 
district who had gone on strike 15 days before. The reason 
for the strike was poor scales of pay, the demand for a 
higher D.A., and more leave. The strike brought coal pro- 
duction in Hyderabad to a standstill. 


E. Gathier. 
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‘PRACTICAL TIZENSHIP. 


( by C. C. Clump 84.) 


A text-book intended for Secondary Schools. Part I 
acquaints the young citizen with the Civics of daily life ; 
Part II gives him the principles of civic life and our Indian 
Administration, according to our Constitution; Part II 


develops, in some detail, certain features of man’s life in 
society. 


An excellent precis in 88 pages of alla High school boy 
or girl should know of the national life. 


Price: Re. 1/4 postage extra 


SOVIET LIFE SERIES 


A series of 10 two-page fly-sheets on Soviet freedom, 
education, wages and prices, slave labour, etc. 


Rs. 8-8-0 per thousand, plus postage. 
Re. 1-0-0 per hundred, plus postage. 
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Arms anp OsJects 
1. To spread the social teachings of the Catholic 
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_ 2. To provide theoretical and practical training for 
social workers. 
3. To serve as a centre of information about Catho- 
lic social works. 
PERSONNEL 
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